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tution, that we are ſuſceptible of pleaſure and pain in a 

much more intenſe degree than. we ever in fa& experience. 
From this capacity of enjoyment and ſuffering, every enquiry 
concerning a future life derives. importance.“ A reaſonable per- 
fon would not regard an eternal exiſtence with indifference, even 
if he could diſcover nothing moral in the government of the 
univerſe : For, although his future deſtination might not be ex- 
actly conformable to his moral condition; yet, ſince irre- 
ſiſtihle power could render him happy or miſerable beyond con- 
ception, the apprehenſion of that power might embitter his preſent 
enjoyments, and could at beſt only agitate his mind betwixt the 
extremes of hope and terror. 


1 will appear, from a light attention to the human conſti- 


B A ſubject 


1 See Butler's Analogy, chap. 2, part 1, page 46; ſecond edition, 
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TH. 
A ſubject of ſuch infinite concern has naturally engaged the 
attention of thinking men in all ages; and, although ſome of 


their concluſions reſulted rather from a vigorous imagination, than 
from the principles of diſpaſſionate reaſon; yet their reſearches 


have been ſucceſsful, as to the main queſtion, and have produced 


accumulated evidence of a future exiſtence. 


The belief of a future world, among nations not bleſt with the 
light of Revelation, is ſo ancient, that no period can be aſſigned 
when it firſt began to be inculcated. It was taught among 


the moſt civilized nations of antiquity, and was incorporated into 
all their ſyſtems of religion. It is tranſmitted to us indeed un- 


der various appearances, and intermixed with fable; which has 
cauſed a ſuſpicion that the deſcriptions of it are mere poetical 
embelliſhments, the inventions of redundant fancy: Yet the con- 
tinual alluſions to the metempſychoſis, the ſhady realms of Pluto, 
and the impartial deciſions of Minos, intimate an eſtabliſhed belief, 
not only of a future life, but alſo of a regular diſtribution of 


. rewards and puniſhments. 


But how did this belief originate? To aſſert that it was an 
Egyptian invention, introduced into Greece by Pythagoras, and 
eſtabliſhed by the magiſtrate from motives of policy, is but a 


weak hypotheſis; ſince that belief prevailed among uncivilized 


nations, who had no intercourſe either with the Greeks or Egyp- 
tians; and it had evidently obtained among the Greeks in the 
times of Homer, who lived ſome ages before Pythagoras. The 
early prevalence of this doctrine proves it to be agreeable to the 


common ſentiments of mankind : And, as it is probable that the 
firſt men would be employed, rather in providing neceſſary ac- 
.commodations, than in diſcovering ſpeculative truths, — this affords 


a pre- 


3 
a preſumption that it was originally revealed; eſpecially as there 
is expreſs hiſtorical teſtimony that this doctrine was firſt introduced 
by Revelation. It 


Philoſophers began early to enquire what arguments could be 
diſcovered from the attributes of the Deity ; from the conſtitution 
of the world; the nature of man; and the œconomy of provi- 
dence; to confirm this general opinion. Socrates and Plato ar- 
gued from common conſent; Xenophon from the ſtrong impulſe 
to glory and ardent paſſion for immortality, peculiar to great and 
good men; 3 Cicero from the faculties of the ſoul; its wonderful 
activity; its power of intereſting the preſent moment with recollec- 
tion of the paſt and anticipation of the future; and its capacity 
of endleſs improvement in knowledge and virtue. + rj 


From the dawn of philoſophy, the ſoul was believed to be a 
diſtinct ſubſtance from the body. Whatever differences of opinion 
obtained among the Theiſts, concerning the ſpecific nature of the 
ſoul, they generally agreed that it was ſeparable from the body: 
And even thoſe who held the ſoul to be a modification of ſubtile 
and refined matter, believed it might, not only ſurvive the diſ- 
ſolution of its organized tenement, but even be naturally indiſ- 
cerptible and immortal. 


The promiſcuous diſtribution of good and evil, whilſt it af- 
forded a theme of endleſs declamation againſt a providence, to 


all the Atheiſts from Democritus and Epicurus, furniſhed to the 
Theiſts 


2 See Butler's Anal. chap. 6, page 172. 3 Leunclavius' Xenophon, book 8, 
ſec. 47. 4 Cicero's firſt book of Tuſculan Queſtions, and the concluſion of 
his Cato Major. 
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Theifts an excellent argument for a future ſtate, They were 
ſenſible that external advantages of fortune; ſtrength, agility, 
and gracefulneſs of perſon; acuteneſs of penetration; ſolidity of 
judgment; and ſweetneſs of temper, were ſometimes united in 
a very unworthy character: Whilſt a man of integrity was often 
oppreſſed and infulted; expoſed to the ſtruggles of contending 
paſſions and inveterate diſtempers; and his conſolations over- 
clouded by a conſtitutional gloom and melancholy. As they could 
not reconcile theſe diſorders of the moral world to their ideas of 
the divine perfections, they naturally inferred a ſtate of retribution ; 
wherein perfect order ſhould ſucceed the preſent irregularities, 
and virtue obtain its full reward. 


Although the ancient philoſophers might probably excel the 
moderns, in ſtrength of genius and ſublimity of conception; 
yet, their concluſions were leſs accurate, and their diſcoveries 
circumſcribed within more narrow limits. They had little ex- 
perience to guide their reſearches; they had the unknown re- 
gions of truth to explore, with no other guide than the doubtful 
light of nature; of courſe their diſcoveries were imperfect and 
partial: Whereas we have the experience of ages before us; our path. 
is illuminated, not only with the glimmerings of our own reaſon, 


but alſo with the knowledge reflected to us from every age and 


nation; and with many important truths of Revelation, which have 
been inſenſibly miſtaken for the diſcoveries of reaſon. Our argu- 
ments then ought to challenge conſiderable ſuperiority over theirs, 
in point of accuracy, certainty and force, 


This ſuperiority is no where more diſcernible than in our con- 
cluſions with reſpe& to the Rewards of Eternity. The nature of 


theſe rewards was groſsly miſtaken, and the evidence of them ſo 
incomplete 


WALES 
incomplete as to leave the moſt philoſophic mind in painful ſuſ- 
pence, In the calm moments of retreat, the philoſophers ſeemed 
to exult in the hope of eternal felicity ; they expreſſed their feelings 
with the moſt glowing and animated eloquence ; and declared their 
expectations of immortality to be the ſource of their pureſt enjoy- 
ments: Yet, at the proſpect of diſſolution, they reviewed the evi- 
dences of the inviſible world with a mixture of conviction, incredu- 
tity, and deſpondency ; and alternately relinquiſhed, and eagerly 
graſped at, every argument which indulged their hopes beyond the 
grave. 


The evidence for immortality now reſts on a more ſolid baſis. 
The arguments formerly alledged have been illuſtrated, improved 
and confirmed. The nature of the ſoul has been more philoſo- 
phically inveſtigated ; and, from its operations of thought, volition, 
and memory, ſo eſſentially diſtin& from the known properties of 
matter; from its abſolute command over the body; from its power 
of abſtracting itſelf in dreams and profound thought, ſo far as 
to diſregard the objects that ſolicit the ſenſes ; from its facility of 
inventing, arranging, combining and diverſifying its ideas, and 
thereby forming an intellectual creation of its own ; and, above all, 
from preſerving its identity and indiviſible conſciouſneſs, whilſt the 
body undergoes a gradual but total alteration ;—from- theſe pro- 
perties, the immateriality of the ſoul has been argued with ſuch 
clearneſs and cogency, as render its evidence little inferior to 
demonſtrative.* The dire& conſequence of the immateriality of 
the ſoul is its eternal duration ; for what is incorporeal cannot na- 
turally be ſubject to that decompoſition of ey which deſtroys the 
mechaniſm of the body. But, 


s XVIth Epiſtle of Horace, book 1; Cicero, pro. Cluent. & Tuſe. Queſt. |. 1, 
c. IT. 6 Clarke's Letter to Dodwell, Bp. of Cheſter's Sermons, page 100, 
ſecond edit. Butler's Anal. chap. l. 
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But, admitting the omnipotence of the Deity, the duration of 
our exiſtence muſt depend on the divine will. For, could the foul 
be proved to be a ſyſtem of organized matter, omnipotence could 
preſerve it from diſſolution: Or, could its ſpiritual nature be de- 
monſtrated, the ſame almighty power which conferred, might at 
pleaſure withdraw, its exiſtence. Whatever then be the ſpecific na- 
ture of the ſoul, no certain concluſion can be inferred from it, ante- 
cedently to the will of the Deity; and that will cannot be aſcer- 
tained, previouſly to the knowledge of his moral character, 


This character is diſplayed in every page of Revelation, and is 
abundantly confirmed on the principles of reaſon. The final cauſes 
of pleaſure and pain, together with the appearances of deſign, imply 
an intelligent Governor, but by no means determine whether his 
government be equitable or tyrannical :7 Yet, the neceſſity of 
puniſhing actions ſubverſive of public order; the natural rewards 
of virtuous actions, conſidered as virtuous, independently of their 
conſequences ; the tendency of virtue to procure more advantages 
than its temporary obſtacles at preſent permit; and, above all, thar 
moral perception whereby we diſcern the eſſential difference of our 
actions, and become conſcious of good and ill deſert ;—theſe ad- 
vantages on the fide of virtue evince the eſtabliſhment of a moral 
government, however imperfect; are expreſs declarations, from the 
Governor of the World, that he is not indifferent to virtue and vice; 
and afford a ftrong preſumption that virtue, and order, and regu- 


larity will finally prevail.“ 


The apprehenſion then of eternal rewards is deeply founded in 
reaſon. The objections however of the Atheiſts have been dili- 


gently 


7 Butler's Anal. chap. 3, p. 65, 66, 8 Butlers Anal. chap. 3. throughout. 
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gently revived, and carefully diſſeminated. The celebrated poſition 
of the Epicureans, that the body and ſoul grow up and die together; 
the irregular diſtribution of good and evil; together with the 
maxim of M batever is is right, have been induſtriouſly- obtruded on 
the attention of mankind: But, far from invalidating the evidence 
of future rewards, they have ſerved indirectly to confirm it, by 
promoting a more cloſe and free enquiry. The arguments which 
ſeemed to triumph, during the times of ignorance, have gradually 
loſt their force; and their ſpecious colouring has diſappeared at 
the ſuperior light of Revelation, and the collateral improvement 
of reaſon. The grand objection from the ceconomy of Providence is 
completely obviated on the Chriſtian hypotheſis, that the preſent 
life was deſigned as a ſtate, not of reward, but of moral improve- 
ment and probationary diſcipline. 


Conſiderable as the evidence above ſtated may appear, it is by no 
means ſo perfect as to ſuperſede the neceſſity of Revelation. It is 
ſufficient indeed to diſſipate much of the miſt of doubt and perplexity 
which enveloped the inviſible world, and to elucidate and recom- 
mend the diſcoveries of the Goſpel. To reject it therefore as nu- 
gatory, would be equally abſurd with the oppoſite extreme of de- 
preciating Revelation as needleſs. Each has its ſeparate and diſtinct 
province; and, when viewed in connection, they appear mutually- 
to ſtrengthen and confirm each other. Reaſon inſpires hopes of 
eternal rewards: Revelation matures: hope into certainty, Reaſon 
affords. belief to the philoſophic mind: Revelation imparts convic- 
tion to the peaſant, as well as to the philoſopher. Both coincider 
in the principal point; but Revelation draws aſide: the veil which 
intercepts the eye of reaſon, and unfolds the nature and foundation 
of the Rewards of Eternity, 


B Admitting 
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Admitting the law of nature to have been ſufficient for direc- 
tion in morals; yet, as it has not the promiſe of Eternal Life, it. 
could not have eſtabliſhed our hopes on a ſolid foundation: And, as it 
provides no remiſſion of guilt incurred by the violation of its pre- 
cepts, it could never ſuperſede the neceſſity of that expiatory ſacrifice 
which was made in the perſon of our Redeemer. It is the general 
ſenſe of ſcripture, that, as death was introduced by the tranſgreſſion 
of Adam, eternal life was purchaſed by the death of Chriſt. 


In the early times of Revelation, the plan of Redemption was 
præfigured by ſenſible images. The diſtinguiſhed events, and the 
religious inſtitutions, of the Jewiſh nation, were deſigned to adum- 
brate the circumſtances of the Redemption. Saint Paul contends - 
| that Jeſus Chriſt was the end of the law; and that the principal 
events of his life were accompliſhments of what was before typified, 
by a correſponding inſtitution in the civil or eccleſiaſtical polity of 
the Jews9. Thus the deliverance of the Iſraelites from Egyptian 
bondage, and their. eſtabliſhment in the promiſed land, are figures. 
of the redemption of mankind from ſin and miſery ; and of that 
reſt which the Golpel has revealed to. be the future inheritance of 
the faithful. The intended ſacrifice of Iſaac; the remedy of the 
brazen ſerpent; the expiation of national crimes by national ſacri- 
| fices, and by the ceremonies and offices of the Levitical prieſthood, 
| are evident patterns of their great Archetype, in that character, 
| in which he is ſtyled the Saviour of the World. The prophecies 
| marked with preciſion the time, place, and character of the- 
Meſſiah; and deſcribed the end of his ſufferings with uncommon. 


variety and energy of expreſſion. 


The benevolent plan of Redemption was at length compleated; 
and. 


9 Hebrews vii. ix. x. 
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and the ſame Goſpel, which announced the death of our Redeemer, 
declared his blood to be the foundation, and his reſurrection the 
evidence, of life and immortality. By this extraordinary conde- 
ſcenſion of the Son of God, we are, © begotten again to lively 
« hopes ;” we have acceſs to © a better country, which is an hea- 
<« venly;” and immortality is changed from a curſe to a bleſſing. 
The bleſſedneſs of this heavenly ſtate is ſo tranſporting, as to ſurpaſs 
our moſt elevated conceptions : For © eye hath not feen, nor ear 
cc heard, neither hath it entered into the heart to conceive, the 
te things which God has prepared for them that love him.” 


Curioſity has often attempted to pry into the future adminiſtra- 
tion of providence. The pride of philoſophy has preſumed to aſſign 
ſome determinate form and conſiſtency to the inviſible objects of its 
hopes : But herein its powers have failed ; and its concluſions have 
outdone, in extravagance and abſurdity, even the folly of ſuper- 
ſtition, and the madneſs of enthuſiaſm. Revelation alone propoſes 
a rational ſyſtem of rewards. 


The deſcription of theſe rewards is indeed general and figurative; 
as it was intended, not to gratify our curioſity, but to influence 
our conduct: Yet its metaphors are ſtriking, and its images ſplen- 
did; ſtrongly impreſſing the imagination with the moſt ſublime 
and laſting ideas. The happineſs of the bleſſed is intimated by 
whatever is eſteemed excellent among men; as pleaſure, power, 
dignity, joy, and victory; and theſe materials of bliſs are happily 
repreſented by the ſymbols of a marriage feſtival, of palms and 
white robes, and of crowns of glory reſerved in heaven. 


From the ſeveral deſcriptions of the Rewards of Eternity, many 


particulars of great importance may be diſtinctly aſcertained ; as, 
B-2 | ; that 
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that our bodies ſhall be glorified; that we ſhall reſt from our la- 
bours; that we ſhall progreſſively improve in knowledge and virtue; 
that we ſhall cultivate the ſociety of the more exalted orders of 
beings; and that we ſhall: CONLEMPIATS and adore the moſt glorious | 
attributes of the Deity. 


The ſcripture continually reminds us that the preſent life was 
not deſigned to be a ſtate of calmneſs and tranquillity, but of temp- 
tation and trial, of ſtruggle and conteſt. Beſides the ordinary ca- 
lamities of human nature, we have to contend with our own im- 
petuous appetites and paſſions, with the oppoſition of the world, 
and the wiles of our ſpiritual adverſary: but, in a perfect ſtate, 
our warfare will be ended; and the labours of the church militant 
will be ſucceeded by the reſt of the church triumphant. 20 


In our preſent ſtate, we can form no adequate conception of what 
the ſcripture calls a glorious body **. We cannot. underſtand, either 
its phyſical eſſence, or its mode of exiſtence: But we can eaſily con- 


ceive that it may be united to the ſoul, ſo as to preſerve identity 


of perſon; and therefore, on the principles of Chriſtianity, all thoſe 
difficulties vaniſn which have been urged againſt the propriety of 
rewarding the ſoul, in a ſeparate exiſtence, for actions performed 
when in conjunction with the body. We can alſo conceive that our 
bodies may be purged from their preſent imperfections; and, in- 
ſtead of clogging the ſoul, may admit, and even aſſiſt, the free 


exerciſe of all its faculties. 


That there will be ſcope for exerciſing theſe faculties to all eter- 
nity, no one can doubt, who conſiders the very ſuperficial acquaint- 
ance: 


10 Rev. xiv. 13. Heb. iv. 9. 1 1 Cor, xv. 42, &c. Phil, iii, 20, 21. 
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ance which the moſt acute underſtanding can form, in this life, 
with the works of creation, providence and redemption. Our ideas 
are confined within very ſcanty limits ; for, beſides the intuitive 
knowledge of our own exiſtence, and the demonttrative evidence of 
the exiſtence of God, we know nothing of other beings, indepen- 
dently of Revelation, but through the inlet of the ſenſes"? : And as 
we inhabit a point only of the univerſe, the greateſt part of the 
creation is too remote to be ſenſibly perceived. 


Beſides, of the beings within our reach, there ate innumerable 
orders which by their minuteneſs eſcape obſervation; and, of thoſe 
with which our ſenſes are converſant, we can neither aſſign the 
qualities which co-exiſt in the ſame ſubſtance, nor diſcover the con- 
ſtitution of thoſe inſenſible particles, on which the properties of body 
depend. Even from comparing the ideas we have acquired, there 
ariſes an endleſs diverſity of relations, habitudes and connections, 
which the ſhort period of life does not permit us to trace, 


In proportion as the mind is furniſhed with new acceſſion; of 
knowledge, its powers become more vigorous and comprehenſive. 
Yet the keeneſt underſtanding is encountered by inſuperable dif- 
ficuties, in almoſt every branch of ſcience and every production of 
nature'3, When we examine the compoſition of a grain of ſand, the 
ſtructure and machinery of a plant, or the more complex and ſtupen- 
dous organization of an animal, we admire the wiſdom and contrivance 
of the workman who. produced ſuch various beings from the ſimple 
elements of earth, air, fire and water : But when-we examine theſe 
elements by an experimental proceſs, we are ſurpriſed to find that 
they are themſelves compounded of other materials; which, for any 
| thing 
i2 Locke's Eſſay on Human Underſtanding, book iv. chap.. 3. 

13 Biſhop of Cheſter's Sermons, page 116. 
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thing we know, may be compounds alſo; and their materials com- 
pounded of others in infinitum. 


Such is our ignorance of the material world: Our knowledge of 
the intellectual is ſtill more confined. Betwixt the Supreme Being 
and ourſelves there are orders of ſpirits of different capacities; but 
how they exiſt, in what manner they communicate their ideas, 
to what extent of knowledge they may attain, and to what degree 
of bliſs they are admitted, we have not the leaſt information, either 
from our ſenſes, from reaſon, or from Revelation. 0 


Limited as our knowledge appears, it is ſeldom acquired with— 
out intenſe and painful application. From the intimate and ſym- 
pathetic union of the ſoul with the body, the purſuit of knowledge 
is accompanied with fatigue; and ſometimes with depreſſion of 
ſpirits and decay of health ; beſides, modeſt merit is often treated 
with ſupercilious neglect: Yet, the diſcovery of truth is always 
attended with a degree of pleaſure in proportion to its importance, 
which is ſufficient to outweigh all its painful appendages. 


This pleaſure will aſſiſt us to form ſome conception uf our future 
happineſs, when every obſtacle to knowledge ſhall be removed ; 
when the boundleſs treaſures of creation ſhall be unlocked; 
when we ſhall diſcover the hidden ſprings of life and vegetation ; 
when we ſhall learn the number, the magnitudes, the diſtances and 
the laws of the great bodies of the univerſe ; for what purpoſes they 
were created, with what accommodations they are furniſhed, and 
by what beings they are inhabited 4; when we ſhall comprehend 
the whole ſcale of exiſtence; the relations we ſuſtain, and the rank 
we bear among intelligent beings; and above all, when we ſhall 
contemplate the nature, the perfections and the purpoſes of the 

Deity ; 
14 Speftator, No. 635. 
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Deity, together with the manner in which his Providence operates 
on the natural and moral world; and when we ſhall know more 
and more of thoſe myſteries of Redemption, © which at preſent the 
Angels deſire to look into.” © Now we know in part and we 
„ propheſy in part, but when that which is perfect is come, then that 
« which is in part ſhall be done away. Now we ſee through a 
« glaſs darkly, but then face to face: Now I know in part, but 
ce then ſhall I know even as alſo I am known.” s 


The pleaſures of the imagination, although leſs refined, are as 
tranſporting as thoſe of the underſtandings, We are charmed with 
whatever is great, uncommon or beautiful. Every object, which 
preſents itſelf to the eye, exhibits ſuch variety of colouring, ſuch a 
combination. of light and ſhade, and ſuch agreeable arrangement 
and ſymmetry of parts, as tranſmit the moſt pleaſing images to 
the imagination. Perhaps indeed the objects which diſplay the 
imaginary beauties of colour may. be diveſted hereafter of their 
preſent appearances 7: And, if it be not probable that they may 
excite ideas as pleaſing, if not of the ſame kind, by means very 
different from the emiſſion or reflection of light; at. leaſt, we may 
retain thoſe pleaſing ideas with which. our minds are already ſtored, 
and he able to combine and diverſify them to all eternity. The 
pleaſures of beauty are obviouſly deſigned to fill our minds with 
complacency in beholding the works of nature :. thoſe of novelty 
are intended to ſtimulate us in the purſuit of knowledge; and thoſe 
of greatneſs to prepare us for that aſtoniſhment and devotion with 
which our 1maginations mult be almoſt infinitely diſtended, when 
we are admitted to, the immediate preſence of the Deity. 61 


It is eſſential to the perfection of our nature, that our preſent fa- 
culties 


iS. 1 Gr. xiii, 9. 16 Speftator, No. 411. 27 Speftater, No. 413. 
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culties of reaſon and imagination be preſerved and improved. The 


entire uſe of theſe faculties has been retained by ſome perſons, even 


in their laſt moments; and it is incredible that they ſhould' be de- 
ſtroyed in the laſt period of a diſorder, by which they had not been 
at all impaired throughout its whole progreſs. 18 


The acquiſition of certain capacities and qualifications is neceſſary 
to the enjoyment of the preſent life; and therefore ſimilar capacities may 
be neceſſary to qualify us for a future one 9. Reaſon has ſuggeited, 
and Revelation has abundantly confirmed the apprehenſion, that our 
preſent diſcipline was intended to form habits of piety and virtue. 
Daily experience ſhews that there is an inſeparable connection be- 
tween virtue and happineſs: For happineſs ariſes from the equable 
compoſure of the mind, which virtue has a peculiar tendency: to- 
render tranquil and' ſerene. 


External circumſtances may conſiderably affect our enjoyments 
but can never conſtitute them. Purity of intention and integrity 
of conduct inſpire a ſatisfaction which no external diſadvantages can 
deſtroy ; whilſt our irregular deſires and guilty paſſions are ſources 
of the moſt extreme miſery. In this world, the faireſt character is 
ſullied with blemiſhes and imperfections: Yet, ſtrangers as we are to 
ſpotleſs-innocence, we are ſometimes ſenſible of its original beauty; 
and may therefore frame ſome diſtant, although very inadequate, con- 
ception of that happy ſtate, where virtue ſhall be accompanied with 
every circumſtance which can heighten felicity; where we ſhall go 
on from ſtrength to ſtrength, and from glory to glory; and where 
we ſhall continually approach that awful Being, who, as he is infi- 
nitely holy, is alſo infinitely happy. 

| As 


13 Butl. Anal. chap. I. P. 37. ü 19 Butl. Anal. chap: 5. p. 118. 


Se 

As ſocial qualifications are neceſſary for a future life, it is clear 
that our condition hereafter will be, not of the ſolitary, but the 
ſocial kind. Perhaps nothing can ſpread ſuch a melancholy gloom 
over the mind as the apprehenſion of continual ſolitude. We were 
formed for activity and a reciprocation of kind offices, which kindle 
the moſt glowing affections of the ſoul, and touch every ſpring of 
pleaſing ſenſibility. We are prompted therefore to ſocial inter- 
courſe by native inſtincts more than by mutual convenience. Yet 
the pleaſures of ſociety are often greatly allayed by accidental cir- 
cumſtances ; ſuch as the treachery of friends, the malice of enemies, 
the competition of the fame acne and the peculiarities of 


| n 


Even in the ns friendſhips, the colliſion of oppoſite intereſts 
often ſtrikes out the ſparks of jealouſy, ſuſpicion and reſentment. 
But, when the moſt worthy characters are ſelected from the polluted 
multitade ; when every competition is removed; when every ma- 
lignant paſſion is ſubdued ; and when every action is tempered 
with benevolence; how! exquiſitely tender, how inconceivably 
"ern will be the 1 of friendſhip. 


This reflection cheared th hopes of the ancient philoſophers, 
who could form no picture of happineſs more complete than that 
of renewing their friendſhips with the moſt diſtinguiſhed men. 
But Chriſtianity inſpires hopes ſtill more exalted ; for, belides opening 
to us acceſs to patriarchs, prophets and apoſtles, it permits us to 
cultivate an eternal friendſhip with cherubim and ſeraphim, and 
the innumerable hoſt of glorious beings who inveſt the throne of the 
Almighty z. | Gs 21 | 525 

61 Co To 


20 Thy Concluſion of Ciceros Cato Major, 21 Heb. xii. 22, 23. 
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To apprehend the mode of our intercourſe with theſe happy 
ſpirits, and to eſtimate the bliſs which will reſult from their ſociety, 
requires, not only their faculties, but alſo an actual participation 
of their felicity. And if the enjoyments and operations of created 
beings are not intelligible to our preſent underſtandings, the nature 
and perfections of the Creator muſt be abſolutely incomprehenſible. 


In theſe regions of exile, we diſcover only the glimmerings of 
his preſence; in heaven he will render himſelf the object of more 
immediate intuition. Although his nature can never be fully ap- 
prehended by the utmoſt ſtretch of imagination; although we muſt 
be dazzled with beholding even the ſkirts of his glory; yet, he 
will condeſcend to accommodate himſelf to our weak capacities, in 
fuch a manner as will render his preſence ſupportable ; and his in- 
finite goodneſs a, holineſs*3, power , and wiſdom 25, will be a theme 
of everlaſting praiſe and adoration. 


In our common eſtimates of happineſs, we are apt to include the 
blandiſhments of ſenſe; and indeed, it 1s not eaſy, nor perhaps neceſ- 
ſary, to exclude every ſenſitive enjoyment from our ideas of felicity: 
But, the flavour of the moſt exquiſite taſtes ; the combination of the 
moſt harmonious ſounds; and the proſpect of the moſt refreſhing land- 
ſcape, convey but faint images of happineſs, when compared with the 
preſence of the Fountain of beauty and felicity ; ; whom the under- 

ſtanding ſhall for ever contemplate, and in whom the affections 
ſhall for ever delight. | 


Although theſe rewards are inconceivably great ; yet, in conde- 
ſcenſion to our feeble apprehenſions, they are thus ſketched. out, 


under ſenſible images, by the pencil of inſpiration. © The Lamb 
« which 


22 Rev. v. 9, 10. 23 Rev. xv. 4. 4 Rev, xix. 6. | 25 Rev V, I2. 
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& which is in the midſt of the throne ſhall feed them, and ſhall 
cc lead them unto living fountains of waters; and God ſhall wipe 
cc away all tears from their eyes. And there ſhall be no more death, 
«© neither ſorrow nor crying, neither ſhall there be any more pain; 
ce for the former things are paſſed away, and behold all things are 
cc new. There ſhall be no night \there, and they need no candle, 
c neither light of the ſun; for the Lord God giveth them light, 
te and ſhall make them drink of the river of his pleafures: And 


ce they ſhall reign for ever and ever. 


The proſpect of theſe tranſporting joys is ſufficient to diſſipate 
the viſionary horrors of death, and to adminiſter the moſt chearing 
conſolation to the faithful Chriſtian, He no longer apprehends a 
ſtate of gloomy ſolitude or of languid indifference; but he expects 
a renewal of his deareſt and moſt tender connections; and already 
anticipates thoſe pleaſures which will flow from the preſence of his 
Saviour. He aſpires to teſtify his gratitude to that glorious Being 
who accompliſhed his redemption. He longs to depart © that he 
© may be with Chriſt,” and © behold his glory :” It is his conſo- 
lation, amidſt all the troubles of life, that in another world he 
ce ſhall be for ever with the Lord.“ 


To be ſtimulated by theſe hopes of felicity to an active courſe of 
virtue is ſo far from deſtroying the moral nature of our conduct, that 
it is conſiſtent with the moſt perfect human character. We muſt ceaſe 
to be men, before we ceaſe to regard our intereſt ; and therefore we 
impoſe upon ourſelves when we diſclaim the principle of Self- love: 
We imagine ourſelves ſuperior beings, when we aſſert that our motives 
to action are wholly diſintereſted; that our virtue ſprings from a noble 
impulſe within; and that it would be contaminated by a regard to 
future happineſs. C 2 | It 


65 Rev. vii. 17. XXi. 1—5 . xxii. 1—6. 
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It is eaſy to inſinuate, that the hope of Eternal Rewards is merce- 
nary and ſervile ; that it damps the benevolent and heroic affections; 
and that it. introduces a criminal ſelfiſhneſs and narrowneſs of mind. 
The Author of theſe inſinuations ought to have conſidered, that, if 
well-founded, they would be ſubverſive of what he himſelf calls 
the proper incentives to virtue: For the hope of preſent rewards is 


ſurely as mercenary as that of diſtant ones; and the deſign of the ſe- 


cond book of the Characteriſtics is to ſhew that our obligation to virtue 
is founded on its tendency to procure the greateſt happineſs in the 
preſent world. And if virtue be amiable in itſelf, becauſe it pro- 
motes the happineſs both of individuals and of ſociety ; how much 
more amiable muſt it appear, when, to its preſent advantages, are 
ſuperadded The Rewards of Eternity. 


All objections of this kind may be obviated by an argument ſug- 
geſted by the common ſenſe, and founded on the common obſer- 
vation, of mankind. Whatever is uſeful in itſelf, or beneficial in 
its conſequences, derives its moral nature from the diſpoſitions of 
mind which produced it: Theſe diſpoſitions are influenced, if not 
wholly formed, by education : And the benefit of education is con- 
feſſedly owing to the ſalutary diſcipline of rewards and puniſhments, 
Education then is an inſtance, wherein it is univerſally allowed that 
virtuous diſpoſitions may be acquired by the influence of hope and 
fear: And therefore, it is no diſparagement to the virtues of the Chriſ- 
tian, that they were expanded and ennobled by the rewards of the Goſpel. 


As the nature and degree of theſe rewards are perhaps not per- 
fectly intelligible to human faculties, they are repreſented, with 


h great propriety, by images. borrowed from whatever is eſteemed 
excellent or deſirable. The moſt ſuperficial obſerver will inſtantly 


perceive, that the decorations of the New Jeruſalem were neither 
| | meant. 
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meant nor underſtood in the literal ſenſe. Yet, whether from pre- 
judice or perverſeneſs, a celebrated Hiſtorian has inſinuated that 
they were deſigned to impoſe upon the primitive Chriſtians, by 
feeding their avarice. With this view he aſſerts that the New Je- 
ruſalem was quickly adorned with all the gayeſt colours of the imagi- 
nation. A garden of Eden, with the amuſements of the paſtoral 
« life, was no longer ſuited to the advanced ſtate of human ſociety 
« which prevailed under the Roman Empire. A city was therefore 
« erected of gold and precious ſtones” . 


Had theſe decorations of the Holy City related to the Millenium, 
according to the aſſumed hypotheſis; or, had the ſpeedy coming 
of Chriſt been generally taught and expected; the gold and precious 
ſtones might have been treated as pious frauds, invented to allure 
the Jews and Pagans into the Chriſtian church. But the happineſs 
of the New Jeruſalem is deſcribed in the book of Revelations as 
poſterior to the general reſurrection :s; and the Chriſtians were 
expreſsly taught not to expect that wonderful event, until many 
ages had elapſed, and many corruptions of the Goſpel had been 
introduced. The hiſtorian's inſinuation muſt therefore appear 
groundleſs, ſince it is founded on falſe. aſſumptions; and ſince, 
moreover, enjoyments of a worldly nature are profeſſedly excluded 
from the ſcriptural idea of happineſs. 


This happineſs is pourtrayed in ſuch lively colours as impreſs the 
imagination with the moſt pleaſurable ſenſations. Yet a Writer, 
diſtinguiſhed for metaphyſical acumen, and for ſubtilty and pro- 
foundneſs of reaſoning, has ventured to affirm “ that there never 
© was a popular religion which repreſented the ſtate of departed 

* ſouls 


27 Hiſtory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, I 4to. edit. p. 471, 
vol. I, 28 Rev. xx, compared with xxi, 29 2 Theſſal. ll. 3. 
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te ſouls in ſuch a light as would render it eligible for human kind 
cc that there ſhould be ſuch a ſtate” 30. | 


Aﬀertions of this kind require no formal confutation, as they 
have obviouſly originated either from the pride of ſingularity or the 


faſcinating power of prejudice, 


As the enemies of Chriſtianity have aſſumed the moſt oppoſite 
characters, they have not ſcrupled to try any mode of attack which 
promiſed ſucceſs. Some contend that the Rewards of Eternity 
ought not to have been diſcovered 3: ; whilſt others complain, that 
they are too imperfectly revealed to anſwer any uſeful purpoſe . 
Not to mention the preſumptuous impiety of thus arraigning the 


. wiſdom of the divine councils at the bar of human reaſon, it may be 


diſtinctly anſwered, that, if our views of future happineſs were more 
imperfect, they could not diſſolve our attachment to the objects 
of ſenſe, nor even ſuggeſt the idea that we are candidates for im- 
mortality. For the paſſions impel us to the eager purſuit of preſent 
enjoyments, which the imagination gilds with deluſive charms; and 
if the underſtanding alſo become ſubſervient to ſenſual deſires, no 


objects but thoſe of ſenſe will be motives to action. 


On the other hand, an intuitive perception of the happineſs of 
the bleſſed would defeat the end of our preſent exiſtence33. The 
| relations 


39 Dialogues of Natural Religion, p. 257. Mr. Hume's celebrated Argument 
againſt a Future State, founded on our imperfect knowledge of the Divine 
Fuſtice, is ſufficiently refuted by his own reflectiont on the promiſcuous diftri- 
bution of good and evil, in the twenty-firſt of his Moral and Political Eſſays. 
31 Bolingbroke's Encomiums on the Clearneſs, Preciſion and Sanctions of the 
Law of Nature, vol. 5, p. 9o, 9, and the 2d vol. of the Charact. Paſſim. 
32 Dial. of Natural Religion, p. 257. 33 Blair's Sermons, vol. I. p. 97, 98. 
st h edition. 8 
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relations of ſocial, civil and domeſtic life; the diſtinctions of pro- 
perty; and the mutual obligations of ſuperior and ſubordinate ranks, 
indicate, that the preſent life was deſigned to be, not only active, 
but alſo probationary: And the difficulty of preſerving rectitude of 
conduct, and the temptations to deviate from our duty, are ad- 
mirably fitted to exerciſe our active powers, and to diſcover and 
purify our moral characters. 


The trial of virtue, then, depends wholly on the competition be- 
twixt temptation and duty. Remove temptation, and you deſtroy 
at once all diſcrimination of character, and even the poſſibility of 
probationary diſcipline. Now, admitting the ſenſible perception 
of Eternal Rewards, every temptation to vice inſtantly diſappears; 
the moſt neceſſary employments ſeem childiſh amuſements; our 
affections are immoveably fixed on the objects of another world, 
and life itſelf becomes a burthen. 


It is obvious from theſe and other inſtances, that, if the conduct 
of Providence ſhould be ſuperſeded by the plans of human wiſdom, 
infinite diſorder would be introduced into the moral world. In- 
ſtead therefore of amuſing ourſelves with imaginary improvements 
upon Providence, let us adore that conſummate wiſdom which has 
veiled our future life with ſuch obſcurity #4 as preſerves an equal 
conflict betwixt faith and ſenſe, and which ſubmits to our choice 
the pleaſures of the world or the Rewards of Eternity. 


If theſe rewards appear more attractive to the eye of reaſon, 
let us not heſitate to make them the objects of our ſteady purſuit : 
Let 


3 Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginaſd nocte premit Deus. Hor. ode 29. lib. 3. 
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Let us inſtantly begin the career of virtue, according to the di- 
rections of the Goſpel, by eradicating our criminal habits; by 
ſubduing our diſorderly paſſions; by confirming every .uprighs 
principle; and by cultivating a ſpirit of univerſal benevolence and 
unaffected pietx. 1 Eng $203. hos. F 
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